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COMPARATIVE NOTES ON NEW-MEXICAN AND MEXICAN 
SPANISH FOLK-TALES. 

BY AURELIO M. ESPINOSA. 

The following notes are not intended to be exhaustive. They are 
merely a few comparisons which the author has been able to make 
with the limited folk-tale literature at his disposal. He believes, 
however, that the few parallels pointed out are sufficient to show the 
great importance of our material for Spanish folk-lore studies. It may 
not be amiss to state here that the Mexican and New-Mexican Spanish 
folk-tales published within the last three years by Professor Boas, 
Dr. Mason, and myself, represent a more abundant and better collec- 
tion of folk-tales than all those that have been gathered and published 
in Spain itself. Our material consists at present of some seventy 
published versions of Mexican and New-Mexican folk-tales, 1 whereas 
the number of Spanish (peninsular) published folk-tales is only a little 
over half that number. This lack of Spanish material is one of the 
great difficulties in the way of the comparative folk-lorist who deals 
with American-Spanish folk-lore; and from the present lack of interest 
in folk-lore studies in Spain, especially with respect to folk-tales, the 
difficulty may be encountered for a long time. 2 

After I began publishing my New-Mexican Spanish folk-lore 
material, some four years ago, I made the somewhat sweeping asser- 
tion, that in my opinion most of the material was traditional, that is, 
Spanish. 8 Further study has strengthened this opinion more and 
more. The traditional material — whether it be ballads, nursery 
rhymes, proverbs, riddles, folk-tales, or what not — may have some- 
times undergone some modifications and amplifications, but it has 
survived; and not only has it survived, but it has remained prac- 
tically untouched by foreign influences. 4 

1 I do not include, of course, the short anecdotes or very short stories. 

* See R. Lenz, "Un Grupo de Consejas Chilenas" (Anales de la Universidad, vol. 
cxxix, pp. 20-24). In South America, much more has been published by Lehman- 
Nitsche, Lenz, Laval, Vicuna Cifuentes, and others; and in Portugal and Brazil, folk-tales 
have long since been collected, and in greater abundance. My friend Dr. J. Vicufia 
Cifuentes, one of the leading folk-lorists of Spanish America, writes me that he has accu- 
mulated Chilian folk-tale material for various volumes. In Spanish California I have 
collected thus far fourteen folk-tales. It is also my intention to bring together some of 
the peninsular Spanish folk-tales in California. Since 1908, Spanish immigrants, especially 
Andalusians, have come here from Spain in large numbers. In Santa Clara, fourteen 
miles from Stanford University, there are more than twenty families. 

* See this Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 3; and vol. xxiv, p. 398. 

* I have recently read various volumes of native American Indian folk-tales, and many 
from the New-Mexico Indians, but I have not yet found a single indisputably Indian tale 
known by the New-Mexican Spanish story-tellers. Of the Coyote and Rabbit stories I 
shall speak later. 
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It is also very gratifying to me to note that Professor Boas seems 
inclined to support my views with respect to the origin of the Mexican 
and New-Mexican Brer-Rabbit stories. 1 I believe, as I have said 
before, that they are also traditional European tales. See notes to 
No. 7. 

In the following notes I shall study in a general way all the New- 
Mexican and Mexican Spanish folk-tales thus far published, and 
especially the Tepecano folk- tales collected by Mr. Mason and pub- 
lished in the present number of this Journal (to which I shall refer 
as Mason, 1, 2, 3, etc.), and all my New-Mexican Spanish folk-tales 
thus far published in this Journal 2 (to which I shall refer as J. A. F., 
1, 2, 3, etc.), and in the "Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane" 3 (to 
which I shall refer as B. D. R., 1, 2, 3, etc.). 

I shall first consider the New-Mexican folk-tales and with them the 
parallel versions of Mexican tales, and lastly the Mexican tales for 
which I have no New-Mexican parallels. 

1. El Cabayeru e la pluma (J. A. F.). — This is a widely diffused 
European folk-tale, and versions of it have been found in Spain, 4 
France, 5 Italy, 8 Germany,' etc. All the various elements of this 
interesting tale divide themselves into two important and fundamental 
categories: 1. The story of the grateful animals; 2. The subsequent 
adventures of the hero of the tale. It seems plausible to assume 
that the first category was a tale by itself, since this story occurs also 
in other tales where the rest of the story is entirely different from most 
of the European versions and the New-Mexican version. This first 
element with the regular and ordinary sequence of ant, tiger (but no 
eagle, as in the French and Spanish versions), appears also in an 
Indian folk-tale, although the gratefulness of the animals is not the 
chief point of the tale. 8 

In most of the tales where the grateful animals appear, however, 
there are usually three, and ordinarily they are the same, — in France, 
ant, magpie, lion (Carnoy), ant, eagle, lion (Cosquin); in Spain, ant, 

1 "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore" (this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 247). 

1 Vol. xxiv, pp. 307-444, and in the present number. 

» Vol. iv, pp. 97-115. 

4 Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. i, p. 183, La Sirena. 

8 Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine (Paris, 1886-87, 2 vols.), No. 15, "Les dons 
des trois animaux." See also Carnoy in Romania, vol. viii, pp. 240—243; and Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, p. no. 

• Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales (London, 1910), pp. 3-16. This theme is very common 
in Indian folk-tales. Compare Jacobs, p. 237, note. See also Folk-Lore Journal, vol. ii, 
pp. 45-46, where we have a Malagasy tale with the same theme. The grateful animals also 
appear in another different tale, a Celtic story (Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, pp. 180-193); 
and, strangely enough, we have also in this tale the incident of the maiden's life residing 
in an egg, in the same way as the life of the giant of the New-Mexican tale. See also 
Folk-Tales of Angola (Heli Chatelain, 1894), No. in. 
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eagle, wolf, etc. In the New-Mexican version they are four, — ant, 
eagle, tiger, lion. 

The second part of all these tales (and in some a third part) differs 
considerably, involving the usually complicated adventures of the 
hero who gives freedom to an enchanted princess, of giants, etc. The 
mare in the New-Mexican version, representing a soul from purgatory, 
is a special feature, and no doubt a new element. The counselling 
horse, however, is well known in folk-tales. 1 

For additional information concerning other European parallels 
not accessible to me, see Cosquin, vol. i, pp. 170-177. 

2. La Tierra d'Iras y no Volveras (J. A. F.). — This New- 
Mexican folk-tale seems to be a mere fragment of a long tale, where 
the adventures of the young man who married a princess are entirely 
forgotten. I find two Spanish folk-tales which have an ending 
similar to the New-Mexican version, although even here the details 
differ. 2 

The most interesting thing in all these stories is the enchanted 
castle (land whence no one returns, etc.), an element which appears 
in many other Spanish tales. In all, the part which the castle plays 
is substantially the same. In Fernan Caballero's " Los Caballeros del 
Pez," 3 the castle is called "el Castillo de Albatroz," and in a California 
version it is, as usually, "el Castillo d'Iras y no Volveras." In 
Cosquin, " La Reine de Poissons," 4 a version of Fernan Caballero's tale, 
the incident of the enchanted castle is not found. 

In our New-Mexican folk-tale, however, it is not an enchanted castle, 
but an enchanted land, where the adventurer or adventuress meets the 
sun, moon, winds, etc.; but the part played by this enchanted land 
is essentially the same as that of the castle of other tales. 

The Tepecano taleV'El Maiz" (Mason, 4) has also the episode of 
the man looking for his wife, and visiting sun, winds, etc. In other 
respects, the Tepecano tale is entirely different. 

3. La Yegua Mora (J. A. F.). — I have found no exact parallel 
to this long New-Mexican tale, but it is evidently a European tale. 
The end of the story, the tournament, etc., resembles very much in 
the details the story of "Juan del Oso" (No. 12), discussed on p. 219. 
For the counselling mare, see No. 1 . 

4. Los tres Consejos (J. A. F.) — This is also a traditional Euro- 

1 Compare the New-Mexican folk-tale, "La Yegua Mora" (J. A. F., 3), "The Black 
Horse" (Jacobs, More Celtic Fairy Tales, pp. 63-73), "O Sarjatorio" (S. Romero, Contos 
Populares do Brasil, 1907. No. 32), "a moca tinha um cavalho com quem consultava tudo." 
Compare also the horse in Mason, No. 18, " Fresadillas." 

* "El Castillo de Iras y no Volveras," and "Juan Jugador" (Biblioteca de las Tradi- 
ciones Populares, vol. x, Nos. 4, 5). 

* Cuentos, Oraciones, etc. (Leipzig, 1878), pp. 11-19. 
4 Vol. ii, No. 37, and notes. 
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pean 1 tale. A very close parallel is the Brazilian-Portuguese tale, "Os 
tres Conselhos" (S. Romero, No. 49). It is exactly the same story: 
the lessons it teaches are the same, and the end is the same. However, 
the differences are the most interesting results of the comparison. A 
man leaves his house and family to seek fortune. He finds work, and, 
after years of service, his master asks him to choose either money or 
three counsels. He chooses the counsels, and is thus enabled to reach 
his home safely and to avoid killing his own son. This is the entire 
story. In the New-Mexican version, the master was God himself 
who wished to reward the good man. 

The important difference is found in the nature and subsequent 
incidents of the second counsel. In the New-Mexican tale, the three 
counsels are: 

(1) No dejes camino por vereda. 

(2) No preguntes lo que no t'importa. 

(3) No te partas con la primer nueva. 
In the Brazilian tale, these are: 

(1) Nunca deixes atalho por arrodejo. 

(2) Nao se hospedasse nunca em casa de homem velho casado com 
mulher moca. 

(3) Has de ver tres vezes para cre"res. 

Furthermore, the loaf filled with gold is found only in the Brazilian 
tale. In the New-Mexican tale, the man inherits the wealth of the 
owners of the house of death. The incidents of the second counsel are 
so well described in both tales, that it is difficult to say which is the 
original. The skull incident of the New-Mexican tale may be a 
monkish substitution, since the two owners of the house are represented 
as two souls who must atone for their sins before entering heaven. 

I have in my possession another version of this folk-tale, a Portu- 
guese version from the Azores, recited to me by Mr. Tomas Silva, 
sixty-eight years of age, now residing in Palo Alto. He learned it 
in the island of Pico, Azores, where he was born. The version is not 
complete, leaving out entirely the second counsel, which point is the 
only one in which the New-Mexican and Brazilian versions do not 
agree; but it is interesting in other details, especially in the end, where 
the father finally discovers that the man whom he finds in his home is 
his own son. In this incident it differs entirely from both the New- 
Mexican and Brazilian tales. 

I give the story in the original form. 2 

1 When I say European, I mean that the New-Mexican version is of European origin. 
I am not concerned at present with the primitive origin of the European folk-tales. 

' I have transcribed it as faithfully as possible in the Portuguese orthography. All 
the final unaccented vowels o and e are very close and short. Among other Portuguese 
folk-lore material collected in California, I have three more folk-tales and six traditional 
ballads. 
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OS DOIS CONSELHOS. 

Um homem casado largou a sua mulher i foi pelo mundo pra ganhar a 
sua vida. A mulher ficou pra ter um filhu. 

Depois d' andar por muitas terras chegou a casa d' um senhor muito rico, 
pediu servico i o senhar da casa o aceitou. 

Esteve por 14 muitos annos i nunca deu razou de si a mulher. Trabalhou 
sempre com o patrao. 

Um dia lembrouse d'ir fazer uma visita a mulher. Pediu o pagamento, 
o dinheiro qu'o patrao lhi pagasse. O patrao lhi disse si elle crfa dinheiro o 
cria conselhos. O homem disse que fizera o qu'elle quisesse, qu' istaba per 
tudo. 

O senhor rico nou lhi deu dinheiro. Lhi deu dois conselhos, " nou deixes 
o caminhu pra dir pro um atalho," i "antes que facas considera. " I deulhi 
um pao i disselhi que nou partera o pao senou quandu estevesse com sua 
mulher. 

Despediuse do patrao i partiu pra sua casa com os dois conselhos i o pao. 

No caminho encontrou um homem, i o homem lhi disse: "Vamos por 
este atalho qu' 6 mais pertu. " I elle lembrouse do conselho do patrao 
i nou foi. Seguiu viagem so. 

De repente sentiu um tiro d' espingarda, tornou atras, foi ver i viu um 
homem morto no atalho. 

Caminhou sempre i chegou a sua casa de noite. Nou quis entrar pra 
casa. Incustouse a casa i viu entrar pra casa um frade. Pensou matar o 
frade, mais com' o patrao lhi tinha dado o conselho "antes que facas con- 
sidera, " esperou pra ver i ouvir. Entao sentiu dentro in casa: " Minha mai 
eu 'stive sunando que meu pai ista incustado a casa. " la mai disse: " Nou 
si da por sonhos. " 

Entao o pai bateu a porta. A mulher sahiu i preguntoulhi quem era. 
Elle lhi disse qu' era o seu marido, i entrou pra dentro i preguntou a mulher 
quem er' aquelle frade. A mulher lhi disse qu' era seu filho que ficara pra 
nascer cuando elle se foi imbora. 

Entao chamou a seu filho i a sua mulher i partiu o pao qu' o patrao 
tinha-lhi dado, pra comer. Acharam o pao todo cheu de moedas d' ouro. 

5. Los tres Hermanos (J. A. F.). — In a general way this New- 
Mexican tale reminds one of "Pedro di Urdemales" (J. A. F., 13, etc.), 
and some of the incidents have some resemblances. A closer parallel, 
however, is the tale of "Jack the Cunning Thief," found in English, 
Celtic, Norse, Italian, and Hindoo versions. 1 The Celtic tale is a 
very close parallel. Three brothers learn their trades, and are tried 
by the king, etc. The incidents of the stealing of the goat and sheep 
by the young brother are identical in every respect. 

6. 'L Adivinador (J. A. F.). — This tale belongs to the cycle of the 
German "Doktor Allwissend;" and versions of it are found in nearly 
all parts of Europe, Mexico, and South America, and also among the 
American negroes. 2 

1 See Jacobs. More Celtic Fairy Tales, pp. 13-28 and notes. 

' See Boas, "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore" (this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 251); Grimm, 
Kinder und Hausmarchen (32 ed., 1907), No. 98, "Doktor Allwissend;" Kdhler, Kleinere 
Schriften, vol. i, pp. 30-41. 
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The Brazilian tale, "Ovelho e o thesouro do rei" (S. Romero, No. 
12), and the Spanish tale, "Juan Cigarr6n" (F. Caballero, op. cit., 
pp. 68-71), are exact parallels in all the important details to the 
New-Mexican story. 

The French version given by Cosquin, "Le Sorcier," 1 is a mere 
fragment, containing only the skeleton of the main episodes. From 
the pertinent remarks which Cosquin makes concerning the various 
European versions of this widespread tale, it seems to me that we can 
safely assume that the prototype of the tale is to be found in 
India. 2 

7. El Conejo y el Coyote (J. A. F.). — This New-Mexican version 
of the Coyote and Rabbit cycle is one of the best and most complete 
that I know. As I have stated before, I believe it is of European origin, 
together with all other American-Spanish similar tales. 3 I do not 
deny that in the various countries of Spanish America the original tales 
may have undergone important modifications; but the substance of 
these tales, I believe, is of European origin. Professor Boas (already 
cited) seems inclined to the same view. In New Mexico the question 
of the negro origin has no support at all. There are very few negroes 
there now, and these stories have been current there for generations. 
My father, who now resides in Albuquerque, N.M., writes to me that 
when he was a boy (he is now sixty), every grandfather in New Mexico 
related the Tar Baby story and other Coyote-Rabbit-Fox stories, 
very similar to the New-Mexican version which I have published. 
These stories were current in New Mexico, therefore, long before the 
American invasion, when the negroes began to go there. My father 
also tells me that fifty years ago there were not a dozen negroes in 
all of northern New Mexico. 

I cannot believe, therefore, that these New-Mexican tales are of 
negro origin; nor do I believe that the stories were introduced from 
Mexico in the eighteenth century. I believe that they are traditional, 
like the rest of the New-Mexican folk-lore material. I abstain from 
further discussion in the matter, however, and will refer the reader to 
the very pertinent remarks of Professor Boas on this question, in his 
"Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore." 4 

The New-Mexican version "La Zorra y el Coyote" (J. A. F., 15) 
is a fragmentary version of No. 7, with the fox substituted for the 

1 Vol. ii. No. lx. The Louisiana version of Alcee Fortier (Louisiana Folk-Tales 
[Boston, 1895], Appendix, No. ix) is also a mere fragment. 

1 Cosquin, vol. ii, pp. 188-196. See also vol. i, xx; and Benfey quoted by Kdhler. 

* In vol. xxiv of this Journal, p. 422, note, omit "Contrary to Marden's view." Pro- 
fessor Marden really did not express himself in the matter. 

4 See this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 204-260. It seems very reasonable to suppose that 
the negroes from northern and western Africa received many of the Brer-Rabbit tales from 
Europe, particularly from Portugal. 
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rabbit. 1 The incident of the falling mountain does not occur in 
No. 7, but is part of the general cycle. 

The Mexican folk-tale "La Zorra y el Coyote" (Mason, 2) is also 
one of the very best of such tales. We have here the familiar incidents 
of the Coyote-Fox-Rabbit cycle, and in some of the details many 
interesting developments. As in the New-Mexican version (J. A. F., 
15), the principal characters are at first the fox and coyote, and not 
coyote and rabbit, as in the New-Mexican tale (J. A. F., 7) and the 
Mexican version from Pochutla. 2 Furthermore, it is the fox that is 
fooled by the coyote (and in two cases also by a rabbit) ; and coyote 
is at last killed by the peons, betrayed by the donkey from which he 
had been stealing tortillas. This last incident is remarkably well told 
in Mason's Mexican version, and does not occur in any of the other 
Mexican or New-Mexican versions.' 

The other familiar incidents of the Tepecano version of this well- 
known tale are essentially the same as in all other such tales. It is 
only to be remarked that the race and tar-baby episodes are lacking 
entirely, since the rabbit has a very minor part, such as that of the 
alligator in the New-Mexican (No. 7) version. The episode of the 
Zorra being stung by the bees occurs twice, — once in the familiar 
teaching-school incident, and a second time when Coyote hangs the 
Fox over a precipice, telling her that a beehive is a tompiate ("bas- 
ket"), and the Fox hits it and falls, as in the Uncle Remus tale. 4 

The incidents of the rising of the moon and the making money are 
also new. 

An element which does not occur in the New-Mexican versions 
(J. A. F., 7, 15) or in Mason's Mexican version, is the declaration of 
the Rabbit or Coyote, when found tied, that he is to be married to a 
pretty girl, as found in the Pochutla and Oaxaca versions published 
by Professor Boas. On the contrary, this incident appears in other 
New-Mexican tales, "Pedro di Urdimales" (J. A. F., 13, 14) and "Los 
dos Compadres" (B. D. R., 13)- 

For adiscussion of the relation between the Mexican, Negro, and Amer- 
ican Indian Brer- Rabbit stories, with remarks on their relation to Euro- 
pean and African tales, see especially Boas, "Notes on Mexican Folk- 
Lore," 5 with the abundant bibliographical references which he gives. 

1 Marden (Modern Language Notes [1896], p. 44) states that he heard a Mexican 
version from Guanajuato, which also substituted the fox for the rabbit, as in the New- 
Mexican version above. 

* See this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 204-214. 

» This episode forcibly reminds one of the stories of the jackal and the ass of the 
Hitopadesa and Pantschatantra, although there is no exact parallel. I do not believe 
that the episode is of Mexican origin. 

* J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, etc. (ed. 1905), vol. iii. Here it is also the fox that is 
led into the hornet's nest (not by coyote, but by the rabbit). 

6 This Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 247-250. 
VOL. XXVII. — NO. IO4. — 15. 
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Interesting results may be obtained by making a careful study of a 
large number of coyote (or fox) rabbit tales, making exact lists of 
the animals in question (coyote, fox rabbit, alligator, snake, etc.). 
and observing the exact r61e and character of each. It seems, that in 
the Spanish versions the coyote (stupid, etc.) is always the victim 
(in Mason, 2, there may be an erroneous substitution) ; while in Indian 
folk-lore the coyote is not generally so. In fact, in some regions, coyote 
appears as a Don Juan of the worst type. 1 

8. Los dos Ladrones (J. A. F.). — The adventures of the two 
thieves of this tale seem to be but fragments of longer traditional tales. 
The first episode — the stealing of the eagle's eggs from the pocket of 
the first thief, who was stealing them from the eagle's nest — is one 
of the many tricks of Pedro di Urdemales (J. A. F., 14). 

9. El Rico y el Pobre (J. A. F.). — This is a fairly complete ver- 
sion of the tale of the robbers' treasure-cave. A fragmentary version 
from Pochutla, Mex., is given by Boas (No. 5, "El Carbonero") in 
his "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore." 

The New-Mexican tale is almost an exact parallel in every detail 
to Grimm, No. 142, Simeliberg. "Maria puerta, abrete" = "Berg 
Semsi, tu dich auf," etc. 

See also B. D. R., 13, "Los dos Compadres," discussed later. 

10. Juan sin Miedo (J. A. F.). — Here we have another well-known 
European folk-tale. The New-Mexican version is fairly complete, 
and is a very good example of a short traditional tale preserved (almost 
in its entirety) for perhaps three centuries in New-Mexican oral tradi- 
tion. It is essentially the same story as "Giovanni senza paura" of 
A. de Gubernatis (where John the Fearless dies through fear of his 
shadow) and "Jean sans peur" of Cosquin. 2 Somewhat similar 
versions are Grimm, No. 4, and others mentioned by Cosquin. 

Of all the versions known to me, the closest parallel to the New- 
Mexican tale is the Lorraine tale of Cosquin. In both, the fearless 
young man is sent to his uncle, a priest, who attempts to frighten his 
nephew. The church episodes are different ; but the trick is essentially 
the same. In the Lorraine tale, "Jean sans peur" finally trembles at 
the sight of a sparrow, and is obliged to marry; while in the New- 
Mexican story, "Juan sin Miedo" dies at the sudden sight of a quail. 
The marriage episode is not found in the New-Mexican tale. 

11. Juanito 'l guen Hijo (J. A. F.). — I have found no exact 
parallel to this long and interesting moralizing tale ; but some of the 
details — such as the wonderful pear-tree, the counsel of the parents, 
the granting of youth, etc. — are familiar in the folk-lore of Europe. 

1 See, for example, coyote's adventures, in Maidu Texts, by R. B. Dixon (Publications 
American Ethnological Society, edited by Franz Boas [Leyden, 1912], vol. iv, pp. 68-104). 

2 See Cosquin, vol. ii, LXVII, and notes; Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, pp. 347-348. 
Grimm, No. 4, has only the episode of the ghost in common with our New-Mexican tale. 
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The trick on the devils resembles one of the incidents of "Pedro di 
Urdemales" (J. A. F., 13), which is discussed later. 

As in "Los tres Consejos" (J. A. F., 4), the good master is God him- 
self. In "Juanito '1 giien Hijo," the references to the wounds of 
Christ, the burning of the flesh of the evil-doers, the miracles, etc., are 
evident proof that the tale belongs to the widespread group of church 
moralizing tales. 

12. Juan del Oso (J. A. F.). — This is one of the most widely 
diffused popular tales. It is found in nearly every country in Europe, 
India, and America, also among the American Indians. 

The tale is clearly of European origin; and Professor Boas shows 
that the American Indian versions can be easily traced to various 
European versions of somewhat varying types. 1 

I have elsewhere compared the New-Mexican version with the 
Lorraine tale of Cosquin and other versions. 2 

Friedrich Panzer has made a careful study and analysis of the 
European and other versions, and gives two hundred and twenty 
versions of the tale. 3 

The Tepecano version, "Juan Oso" (Mason, 14), is undoubtedly 
the same tale, but it is much changed. Its European original was a 
different version from the New-Mexican or Lorraine tale. The tale 
has been corrupted considerably, and the bravado element has been 
emphasized and developed. In fact, the Tepecano "Juan Oso" is a 
degenerated miles gloriosus, — a type well developed in the Spanish 
literature of the seventeenth century, and very popular. This ap- 
parently new element is a natural popular development of the older 
European "John the Bear" story, and has nothing to do, in my 
opinion, with any older American Indian elements which might have 
developed independently, even granting the possibility of independent 
origin. 

In spite of this new development, which has changed to a great 
extent the character of the hero, introducing also elements of the tale 
of "Juan sin Miedo" (J. A. F., 10), the Tepecano tale remains sub- 
stantially as the tale of "John the Bear." It begins regularly, with 
the birth of the hero; and the main subsequent episodes of the Euro- 
pean tale exist in one form or another. 

The Tehuantepec version, "Juan Tigre,"* is also fragmentary; but 

1 Boas, "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore" (this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 254-258, etc.). 
The old well-known European versions are Grimm, No. 166 (" Der starke Hans ") ; Cosquin, 
No. I ("Jean de 1'Ours"). See also notes, I, pp. 6-27. A fragmentary Portuguese ver- 
sion is given by Coelho, Contos Populares Portuguezes, No. xxii. Lisboa, 1879. 

* This Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 444. 

* Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte, I, Beowulf (Munich, 1910), quoted by 
Boas. 

* Boas, this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 241-245. 
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the substance of the tale is clearly from one of the European versions. 
It is also confused with "Juan sin Miedo " (J. A. F., 10) , and to a greater 
degree than the Tepecano version of Mason. The episode of the 
priest, his uncle, attempting to frighten him, does not belong to the 
original "John the Bear," but to the familiar "Juan sin Miedo," "Jean 
sans peur," etc. 

These two Mexican versions, however, — although both have elements 
of another tale, and are clearly versions of "John the Bear," — differ 
greatly in many respects. The bravado character of the Tepecano tale 
has already been pointed out. The conflict with the diablos is the 
episode of the giants and serpents of the European versions. 

Professor Boas states that the most characteristically European of 
the American versions are the New-Mexican Spanish, and those of 
the Shoshoni, Thompson River, and Assiniboin Indians. It would be 
of great importance and interest to compare the New-Mexican version 
with versions from other Spanish-American localities where the tale, 
no doubt, exists. We could then discover the relation of the American 
Indian versions to the European versions much more definitely. 1 

13. Pedro di Urdemales (a) (J. A. F.), Pedro di Urdemales (b) 
(J. A. F., 14), and Pedro de Ordimales (Mason, 10). — A trickster, a 
joker, a bravado, in all their various senses (sometimes also a stupid 
or lazy person) , are frequently mocked in New-Mexican Spanish with 
the name of Pedro de Urdemales. In other Spanish countries the 
same may obtain, for the Academy Dictionary gives the expression 
Pedro de Urdemalas ("dissatisfied," "ever wishing more," "a genius 
who is not subject to ordinary rules or limitations "). The expression 
must be very old. Cervantes — in his play, "Pedro de Urdimalas," 2 
a very mediocre production — presents us Pedro de Urdemalas as a 
stupid, funny character, rather than an ingenious trickster. Not a 
single episode of our New-Mexican or Mexican versions appears in 
the tiresome play of the immortal author of "Don Quixote," so we 
must not stop to consider his "Pedro de Urdemalas." 

I have no doubt, however, that the popular tale or tales of ' ' Pedro de 
Urdemalas" were current in the time of Cervantes, probably in forms 
not very different from the modern versions. The series of episodes 
which are now associated with this name may be old, popular by- 
products of the novela picaresca, which did not deserve publication in 
the sixteenth century. A series of episodes of much less interest, 
but of the same class, gained admission into the Spanish literary world 
long ago, since when, I do not know; but when I was a boy, I read 

* The only South American version known to me is the one given by R. Lenz, — 
" Estudios Araucanos," in Anales de la Universidad, vol. xcvii, pp. 261-273. This Chilian 
version is essentially the same as the New-Mexican, although the details differ considerably. 

s Teatro Complete vol. ii (Madrid, 1896), pp. 115-221. 
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a certain book called "Bertoldo, Bertoldinoy Cacaseno," a libro de 
cordel, mentioned also by Marcial Valladares, 1 precisely of that type. 

The tale is also known in Chili, although I have seen no published 
versions. 2 

Certain elements, however, do not belong exclusively to Spanish 
tradition. The episode of the agreement between master and servant, 
involving the victimizing of the first brother, is a familiar element of 
a series of European tales, and indeed it is the all-important element 
in some of these tales. 3 In the New-Mexican tale, this element is 
found, but is only one of a dozen equally important episodes. 

In such a long series of episodes preserved only in oral tradition, it 
is only natural that the order should be confused, and similar espisodes 
of other tales attached. In the first New-Mexican version (J. A. F., 
13). which seems fairly complete, there is at least one episode which 
is found also in other tales, and which may not be an original part of it, 
— the episode of the stealing of the eagle's eggs, which, in turn, are 
stolen by a second thief. This episode occurs in the New-Mexican 
tale "Los dos Ladrones" (J. A. F., 8), and is a familiar incident in 
many European folk-tales. 4 

The incident of the drowning of the compadre in the sea, which is 
found in Mason's Tepecano tale and in the New-Mexican, No. 14, 
is also found in the New-Mexican tale "LosdosCompadres" (B. D. R., 

14). 

Only the New-Mexican version (J. A. F., 13) is at all complete, 
containing thirteen different and important episodes, twelve of which 
seem to belong to an original connected tale. The tale begins with 
the familiar agreement, after the mother's death, and ends with the 
turning of Pedro into stone. If any episodes are lacking, they belong 
to the body of the tale. Mason's version (No. 10) and the New- 
Mexican version (J. A. F., 14) are fragmentary versions. 8 

17. La Paloma y susPichones (J. A. F. and B. D. R., 3). — Since 
the "Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane" may not be generally ac- 
cessible to the readers of this Journal, I have reprinted this beautiful 
little folk-tale as a typical example of a very old traditional tale, pre- 

1 Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. iv, p. 66. 

• See Lenz, "Un Grupo de Consejas Chilenas" (Anales de la Universidad, vol. cxxix, 

P- 4). 

* This element alone is the basis of the French tale of Cosquin (vol. ii. No. 37) and the 
other versions which he mentions, although a few of the minor incidents which are con- 
nected with the fulfilling of the agreement occur also. The episode of the selling of the 
pigs occurs in identical form. In a Galician tale (Biblioteca delas Tradiciones Populares, 
vol. iv, pp. 130 fol.) the same happens (but oxen are substituted for pigs), and the agree- 
ment between master and servant is also the principal point of the story. 

4 Compare Grimm, No. 129, " Die vier kunstreichen Briider." 

5 I have three California versions, which I hope to publish on another occasion. The 
longest and best is only a little longer than the New-Mexican version, No. 14. 
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served in its entirety in oral tradition for perhaps several centuries. 
The tale is without doubt a version of the one found in the variou s 
European editions of the " Pantschatantra," 1 " Calila et Digna," 2 etc. 
Although the fate of the counsellor is changed in the New-Mexican 
version, so that the original point of the fable is entirely lost, the tale 
remains the same, almost word for word. The New-Mexican version 
may date from the time when the "Calila et Digna" popularized the 
Oriental fable literature, or it may be a version of a tale which belongs 
to the primitive oral traditions of the Europeans, and was brought 
from India. 

The old Spanish saying, Alcaravdn zancudo; para otros consejo, para 
ti ninguno, keeps the point of the primitive tale. 

18. L'hormiguita (J. A. F.), El Aguila (Mason, 13), and El 
Zancudo (Pochutla tale).' — Of these three versions, the first and last 
are complete, and have a regular, fixed artificial form. These two 
tales are versions of a similar original, and are alike in nearly every 
respect, differing only in insignificant details of form. The New- 
Mexican tale has as the principal character the ant, while the Mexican 
tale has el zancudo ("long-legs"). In both of these tales the sequence 
is, snow (cold in the Mexican version), sun, cloud, wind, wall, mouse, 
cat, dog, stick, fire, water, ox, knife, blacksmith, death, God. 

This same sequence appears in the following similar California 
Spanish version (San Jose), which has the same fixed artificial form of 
the Pochutla and New-Mexican versions, but which, from the point 
of view of literary form, surpasses all the accumulative tales known 
to me. 

LA HORMIGUITA. 

(Recited by Simona Fernandez of San Jose. Cal.) 

Iba l'hormiguita por un camino y caiba muncha nieve y se quebr6 una 
patita, y dijo: "Nieve que mi pie quebrd." 

Y la nieve dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

"<iQuien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y la nieve dijo: "El sol que me 
redite." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el sol dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

" iQuifen es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el sol dijo: "El nublau que me 
tapa." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve 
que mi pie quebr6." 

1 Benfey, Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), vol. i, pp. 609-610. African, Asiatic, and 
other European versions are given by Oskar Dahnhardt, Natursagen (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1912), vol. iv, pp. 279-284. 

* Compare edition of C. G. Allen (Macon, 1906), chap. xvi. 

* Boas, this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 221-222. 
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Y el fiublau dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

",;Quien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el fiublau dijo: "El viento que 
mj avienta." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Viento que avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, 
sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el viento dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

"<iQuien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el viento dijo: "La pader que me 
resiste." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Pader que resiste viento, viento que avienta 
fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y la pader dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

"i Quien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y la pader dijo: "El rat6n que 
mj agujera." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, 
viento quj avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve 
que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el rat6n dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

",iQuienes?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el rat6n dijo: "El gato que me 
come." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Gato que come rat6n, rat6n quj agujera pader, 
pader que resiste viento, viento quj avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, 
sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el gato dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

"([Quien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el gato dijo: "El perro que me 
mata." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Perro que mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n 
quj agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, viento qui avienta fiublau, 
fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el perro dijo: "Hay otro mas hombre que yo." 

"iQuifen es?" pregunto l'hormiguita. Y el perro dijo: "El palo que me 
mata." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato 
que come rat6n, rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, viento 
quj avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi 
pie quebr6." 

Y el palo dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

'VQuien es? preguntd l'hormiguita. Y el palo dijo: "La lumbre que 
me quema." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, 
perro que mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n quj agujera pader, pader 
que resiste viento, viento quj avienta fiublau, fiublau que tapa sol, sol que 
redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y la lumbre dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

"^Quien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y la lumbre dijo: "El agua que 
mj apaga." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Agua qui apaga lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, 
palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n qui 
agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, viento qui avienta fiublau, fiublau 
que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y '1 agua dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 
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"<>Quien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y '1 agua dijo: "El gyey que me 
bebe." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Gyey que bebj agua, agua qui apaga lumbre, 
lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato 
que come rat6n, rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, viento 
qui avienta iiublau, nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi 
pie quebr6." 

Y el gyey dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

"i Qui6n es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el gyey dijo: "El cuchio que 
me mata." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Cuchio que mata gyey, gyey que bebj agua, agua 
quj apaga lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, perro que 
mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste 
viento, viento qui avienta nublau, nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, 
nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el cuchio dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

"iQuidn es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el cuchio dijo: "El herrero que 
mi hase." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Herrero qui hase cuchio, cuchio que mata gyey, 
gyey que bebj agua, agua qui apaga lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, palo 
que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n qui agujera 
pader, pader que resiste viento, viento quj avienta nublau, nublau que tapa 
sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y el herrero dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

"iQuien es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y el herrero dijo: "La muerte que 
me mata." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Muerte que mata herrero, herrero quj hase cuchio, 
cuchio que mata gyey, gyey que bebj agua, agua qui apaga lumbre, lumbre 
que quema palo, palo que mata perro, perro que mata gato, gato que come 
rat6n, rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste viento, viento qui avienta 
nublau, nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

Y la muerte dijo: "Hay otro mis hombre que yo." 

"iQui6n es?" pregunt6 l'hormiguita. Y la muerte dijo: "Dios que me 
manda." 

Y dijo l'hormiguita: "Dios que manda muerte, muerte que mata herrero, 
herrero quj hase cuchio, cuchio que mata gyey, gyey que bebj agua, agua 
quj apaga lumbre, lumbre que quema palo, palo que mata perro, perro que 
mata gato, gato que come rat6n, rat6n qui agujera pader, pader que resiste 
viento, viento qui avienta nublau, nublau que tapa sol, sol que redite nieve, 
nieve que mi pie quebr6." 

The California and New-Mexican versions, although in most respects 
absolutely alike, differ greatly in the matter of form. The New- 
Mexican and Pochutla versions have, as already stated, a fixed 
artificial form. The California version tells a story, and in a remark- 
ably well preserved artistic form. In all questions and answers, how- 
ever, it has also fixed formulae. The Tepecano tale (Mason, 13) is a 
fragmentary version, the sequence being hare, dog, stick, fire, water, 
ox, knife, blacksmith ; and there is an evident intention to tell a story, 
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and not a mere series of nursery formulae. It may not be amiss to 
state here that the New-Mexican fixed artificial version is recited in 
a sing-song fashon, whereas the California version was recited as any 
other folk-tale. 

Accumulative tales of this sort are found all over the world, and the 
study of their origin and diffusion has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. We cannot go very far in the study of Spanish versions; 
for, unfortunately, the peninsular Spanish versions published are only 
two, and one of those belongs to an entirely different category. The 
only peninsular Spanish versions known to me are the one given by 
Rodriguez Marin, 1 and that of Fernan Caballero, 2 which does not 
concern us here. 

I believe that no one has called attention to the fact, at once evident, 
that all the different classes of accumulative tales may be divided into 
two general classes: — 

1. Those that have a necessary or logical sequence. 

2. Those that have a merely circumstantial or volitional sequence. 
The New-Mexican, Mexican, California, and Spanish (of R. Marin) 

versions belong to Class 1; while F. Caballero's version, and others 
mentioned below, belong to Class 2. 

The idea of strength or power, which is the point of the usual accu- 
mulative tale, Class 1, is entirely lacking in Class 2. 

Outside of Spain we have, besides the versions already mentioned, 
various Spanish versions which belong to Class 1 , although the sequence 
appears in various ways. 3 

The Portuguese versions are very similar to the New-Mexican and 
California versions. The Brazilian version of S. Romero 4 has the 
sequence, snow, sun, cloud, wind, wall, mouse, cat, dog, tiger, man, 
God. The tale also occurs in verse. 6 A Madeira Portuguese version 
is given by Azevedo (also in verse). 6 All these versions are very 

1 Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Don Quijote, vol. ii, pp. 45-46, note 9 (edition of Clasicos 
Castellanos). A little ant sows seeds which do not grow, complains to gardener, etc. 
The order is, butcher, ox, water, candle, stick, cat, mouse, queen, king, justice, gardener's 
wife, gardener. 

Rodriguez Marin is mistaken when he gives the above story as the one (or version of 
which) which Cervantes had in mind in Don Quixote, i, 16: " Y assi como suele dezirse, el 
gato al rato, el rato a la cuerda, la cuerda al palo, daua el harriero a Sancho," etc. Cer- 
vantes had in mind an entirely different version, more like the familiar English versions, 
where the "rope hangs the butcher," etc., although he has the sequence confused. 

2 Cuentos, Oraciones, etc. (Leipzig, 1878), pp. 3-5. 

* See Boas, this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 252. 

* Contos Populares do Brasil (1907), No. 34, "A formiga e a neve." See also F. A. 
Coelho, Contos Populares (Lisboa, 1879), pp. 5-7; and the note of Boas, this Journal, 
vol. xxv, p. 252. 

« S. Romero, Cantos populares do Brasil (Lisboa, 1883), vol. ii, pp. 136-139. 

* A Rodrigues de Azevedo, Romanceiro do Archipelago da Madeira (Funchal, 1880), 
PP. 473-475- See also variants, 475-478. 
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similar to the California and New-Mexican versions. A Galician 
game and nursery tale differs considerably from the versions thus far 
mentioned. 1 

Turning to Provencal versions, we meet at once a complete version 
almost identical with our Mexican (Pochutla), New-Mexican, and Cali- 
fornia versions. 2 We are doubtlessly approaching an old Romance 
version from which all these come. The Provencal version has the 
same sequence (God is missing, and ice = snow), and differs only in 
the fact that the ant is accompanied by the fly and the fly is the spokes- 
man. Has this element been lost in our North American Spanish 
versions, or is it a Provencal development? 

Various French versions are given or mentioned by Cosquin. s 
These belong to both classes I and 2 of our classification, and are 
entirely different from most of the American-Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Provencal versions, which, as I have shown, belong together, coming, 
perhaps, from a single old Romance version. 

The German tales are of both classes. Class 1 is represented by 
such versions as "Der Bauer schickt den Jackel aus," 4 while Class 2 
is represented by Grimm (No. 30), "Lauschen und Flohchen." 

The English accumulative-tale literature is very extensive. There 
are many published versions of both Class 1 and Class 2. Many of 
the English versions of Class 1 resemble our American-Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Provencal versions, and have a more or less similar 
sequence; but they are evidently from entirely different original 
sources. An Aberdeenshire version 6 has the sequence, cat, mouse, 
rope, smith, ox, axe, water, fire, stick, dog, kid. In the game of Club 
Fist we have the sequence, cat, rat, rope, butcher, ox, water, fire, 
wood (cat). 6 

1 Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. iv, pp. 123-136. 
"Estaba a amora en seu lugar 
e ven a mosca pra a picar." 
"A mosca n'a amora, a amora n'a silva, a silva n'o chan." 



(The end:) "O home n'o boi, o boi n'a auga, a auga n'o lume, o lume n'a lanza, a lanza 
n'o lobo, o lobo n'o can, o can n'o zorro, o zorro n'o galo, o galo n'a mosca, a mosca n'a 
amora, a amora n'a silva, a silva n'o chan. 

Chan, chan 

Ten man. 
8 "La Mousco e la Formigo" (in Romania, vol. i, pp. 108-110). See also Kflhler, 
Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, p. 54. 

* Vol. i, No. 17; and vol. ii, No. 74. See also notes in vol. i, pp. 204-207; and vol. ii, 
pp. 305-306. Consult also the references given. Most of Cosquin's references are to 
tales of Class 2. 

4 See Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 47-56; vol. iii, pp. 355-365. Numerous 
variants are mentioned on p. 358. 

' W. Gregor in Folk-Lore Journal, vol. ii, pp. 277-278. 

• W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (New York, 1883), pp. 134- 
135- 
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In the Hebrew Passover Song of the Kid, the sequence is, kid, cat, 
dog, stick, fire, water, ox, butcher, angel of death, God. 1 

Since I hope to take up the question of accumulative tales again, 
I shall merely add a few of the more recent bibliographical references 
for the English versions. 2 Whatever may be said about the independ- 
ent origin of a few of the tales in question (and a few of Class 2 may 
have developed independently), it seems to me that the series of 
European tales of Class 1 are clearly versions of one primitive tale, 
which was either a version of, or the same as, the old Indian fable of 
the "Brahman and the Mouse" of the " Pantschatantra." 3 

19. La Serpiente, el Hombre, etc. (J. A. F.). — We have here 
another typical example of an Old-World tale preserved in its entirety 
in New-Mexican oral tradition. The New-Mexican fable is a version 
of the fable of the man, the viper, and the fox of the "Disciplina 
Clericalis" of Petrus Alfonsus. 4 The presence of the ox and horse in 
the New-Mexican tale may belong to a primitive version. Observe 
that the fox of the old fable is the coyote of the New-Mexican version. 

20. San Pascual (J. A. F.). — There are various legends in the 
lives of the saints similar to this, but it is not easy to see any direct 
relation, in any of those known to me, to the New-Mexican tale. 

21. 22, 23 (J. A. F.). — Fables and anecdotes of this class are familiar 
in Indo-European tradition. 8 Nos. 22 and 23, however, have a some- 
what new development. 

29. (J. A. F.) — Compare J. A. F., 17. The trick of the hen on 
the coyote is the same as that played by the calvo on the fox. 

45, 46, 47 (J. A. F.). — See B. D. R., 14, discussed below. 

50. Est'er'un gato, etc. (J. A. F.). — Cuentos de nunca acabar 
of this class are very common in Spanish folk-lore. Versions very 
similar to the New-Mexican are found in Galicia, Andalucia, and 

1 W. W. Newell, " The Passover Song of the Kid " (this Journal, vol. xviii. pp. 33-48). 
The source of this cannot be Old French, as Newell supposes. 

» J. Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales (1909), pp. 102-107; English Fairy Tales (New York, 
1911), pp. 197-198, 246-247; More English Fairy Tales (1912), p. lxxx. A fine 
specimen of an English version of Class 2 is "Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse" (English 
Fairy Tales, pp. 78-82); see also notes, pp. 251-252. See also Kdhler, Kleinere Schriften, 
vol. iii, p. 45; W. W. Newell, "The Passover Song of the Kid" (this Journal, vol. xviii, 
pp. 38-48); Boas, "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore" (this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 252-253). 
A recent discussion of the theories about the origin of these tales is given by Jacobs, Celtic 
Fairy Tales, p. 310. 

• Benfey, Pantschatantra, vol. ii, pp. 264-266. See also Menendez y Pelayo, Origenes 
de la Novela, vol. i, p. xxiii. 

4 Migne, Patrologia Latina, tomus clvii (1899), 679 a, Fabula iv. 

• For example, "Der Zerbrochene Topf" (Pantschatantra [Benfey], vol. ii, pp. 345- 
346) ; The Brahman who brake the pots and pans, in the Hitopadesa (ed. Wilkins, London, 
1888), vol. iv, p. 8; and The Milkwoman and her Pail, iEsop (ed. G. F. Townsend, London, 
1005), PP- 79-8o. 
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Chili. 1 Some of these had as a basis an actual tale; 2 but the tale has 
been forgotten, and only the cuenio de nunca acabar formula remains, 
which is repeated indefinitely. 

NEW-MEXICAN FOLK-TALES PUBLISHED IN THE BULLETIN DE DIALEC- 
TOLOGIE ROMANE (vol. iv, pp. 97-115), AND NOT STUDIED IN THE 
FOREGOING REMARKS. 

7. Los tres Hermanos. — I believe that this is merely an episode 
of a longer tale forgotten in New-Mexican tradition. In a Tepecano 
tale, "Los dos Compadres" (Mason, 19), this episode occurs in 
identical form, although it is not the brothers who are frightened, but 
the robbers, whose money the poor compadre takes. 

12. El Duende ("the dwarf"). — See this Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 8. 

13. Los dos Compadres. — There are various folk-tales in Spanish 
tradition (also in other countries) about the tricks played on a rich 
man by his poor friend or compadre. One of the best of these is the 
New-Mexican tale "El rico y el pobre" (J. A. F., 9), which is almost 
an exact parallel to Grimm, No. 142 . 3 In all such tales, the rich man 
gets the worse of the deal, often being killed. Very few of these tales, 
however, have anything in common. In two Tepecano tales (Mason, 
19, 20), the usual enmity exists; but the tales have no common 
episodes, nor do they resemble the New-Mexican tales in question. 
No. 19 is more like the New-Mexican tale "Juanito '1 giien Hijo" 
(J. A. F., 11), being absolutely identical in the last half; while No. 20 
introduces a commonplace ghost-story. 

The New-Mexican tale (B. D. R., 13), however, is a short, well- 
preserved traditional tale, with perhaps only one extraneous element, 
namely, the drowning of the compadre.* It is a very close version of 
the Galician tale of Valladares, 5 and "Rene et son seigneur" of 
Cosquin. 6 Similar versions have been found in many European 
countries. 7 

14. Mano Fasico (in B. D. R. are given episodes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; for 
three additional episodes, see J. A. F., 45, 46, 47). — I believe we have 
here a series of very old anecdotes, and it is not unlikely that they are 

1 See Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. iv, 159; Rodriguez Marin, Cantos 
Populares Espafioles, No. 63; R. A. Laval, Revista de Derecho, etc. (Buenos Aires, 1909), 
vol. xxxii, p. 527. 

2 R. Lehmann Nitsche, Revista de Derecho, etc. (1908), vol. xxx, pp. 297-306; and 
Laval, cited above. 

• See No. 9, p. 218. 

4 See Pedro de Urdemales (J. A. F., 13). See also A. Fortier, Louisiana Folk- Tales, 
op. cit.. No. xxvi. 

6 Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. iv, pp. 55-64. 

• Vol. i. No. 10. 

7 See the notes of Cosquin and Valladares; and Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, 
pp. 232-253. 
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traditional and of Spanish origin. I have a California version with 
four of the New-Mexican episodes. For the probable origin of the 
word "Fasico," see B. D. R. 

TEPECANO FOLK-TALES OF MASON'S COLLECTION, AND NOT STUDIED 
IN OUR PREVIOUS REMARKS. 

I. Tradiciones Tepecanas. El Aguila real. — These fragmen- 
tary and vague remarks refer to the old tradition of the Aztecs or 
Nahuatlacas concerning the foundation of their city (Mexico). In 
their journey to the south, they had been advised by their god 
Huitzilpochtli, through the priests, that they were to found their 
city where they would see an eagle perched on a cactus, and devour- 
ing a snake. 1 

The tradition is now symbolized in the national coat of arms of 
Mexico, the national flag, coins, etc. 

1. Tradiciones Tepecanas. El Nacimiento. — The biblical story 
of the nativity is evidently confused here with some primitive Tepecano 
creation myth. The presence of both God and Satan in the myths 
of the creation is very common. In many myths the creation is the 
work of God and the Devil together. 2 

3. El Venador. — For a somewhat similar tale, see the Ungava 
Indian story of "The Young Man who went to live with the Deer," 
published by L. M. Turner. 3 

4. El Maiz. — The end of this tale is an episode of the New- 
Mexican tale "La Tierra d' Iras y no Volveras" (J. A. F., 2), which 
see. The first part of Mason's story, however, is another tale, of 
which I have found no parallels. 

7. El Diluvio, and 8. San Jose y Marja Santisima. — The 
familiar biblical traditions are reproduced, with a few popular exten- 
sions. 

9. Pedro y San Pedro. — This Tepecano version is a curious mix- 
ture of various episodes of different folk-tales. The first and only 
connected part of the story is a version of the European tale of the 
frog that after marriage was changed into a princess; 4 while the last 
part is a mixture of the New-Mexican Spanish tale " Juanito '1 gtien 
Hijo" (J. A. F., 11) and "Pedro di Urdimales" (J. A. F., 13). 

15. El Tibur6n. — This is evidently a traditional Spanish folk- 
tale. Estudias = Asturias. I have found no exact parallel. 6 

1 See Luis Perez Verdia, Compendio de la Historia de Mexico (5th edition, Mexico 
and Paris, 1911), p. 33. 

2 See Oskar Dahnhardt, Natursagen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1907), vol. i, pp. 1-77. 

* Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1894), pp. 328-330. 

4 Compare S. Romero, Contos populares do Brasil, No. 21, "A sapa casada." 

5 See, however, "El Principe Oso" (Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares, vol. x. 
No. 8). 
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22. Los ninos Coronados. — This tale is, from many points of 
view, the most interesting in Mason's collection. It is a traditional 
tale preserved in its entirety, and a good example of what one may 
expect to find in Mexican-Spanish oral tradition. 

The tale belongs to the general class of popular Indo-European 
folk-tales sometimes designated by the title of "The Outcast Child." 
Such a general class, however, includes tales of such varied types that 
it is hardly worth while to consider them together. In fact, there is 
no direct relation whatever between some of the types. 1 

"Los ninos Coronados," however, is a well-defined type, and de- 
serves a separate and special study. Its simple plot could change but 
little, and our Tepecano Mexican-Spanish version is as good as any 
other Spanish version known to me. The differences between the 
various versions of this tale are matters of detail, and the plot and 
substance of the story remain identical in all. The most noteworthy 
difference is in the character of the three miraculous objects; but in 
many versions, even these are the same. 

A few of the well-known versions of this type (" Los ninos Coro- 
nados ") of the tale of the outcast child or children are the following: 
Grimm, No. 96, " De drei Vugelkens " (32d edition, Berlin, 1906) ; Jacobs, 
"The Boy who had a Moon on his Forehead," etc. ("Indian Fairy 
Tales," pp. 156-178); Cosquin, "L'Oiseau de Verite" (vol. i, No. 17); 
Fernan Caballero, "El Pajaro de la Verdad" ("Cuentos, oraciones," 
etc. [Leipzig, 1878], pp. 31-43); Sylvio Romero, "Os tres Coroados" 
("Contos Populares do Brasil" [Lisbon, 1883], No. 2, pp. 43-49); 
" Thousand and One Nights " (see Lenz, quoted below) ; " El Papagayo 
bianco" ("Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares," vol. x, No. xiv, 
pp. 175-185). See also the notes of Cosquin, and K6hler, " Kleinere 
Schriften," vol. i, pp. 143-144, who mention many more versions. 

The most recent publication on the subject, however, and a work 
absolutely indispensable for a correct appreciation of the various types 
of these tales, is the work of Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, mentioned before, " Un 
Grupo de Consejas Chilenas, Estudio de Novelistica comparada" 
(Santiago, 1912), 150 pages. Dr. Lenz has studied the whole problem 
in his usual masterly manner, and in particular the types of ' ' Los ninos 
Coronados" and " LaniiiasinManos," giving the textsfor, and studying 

1 An attempt at a general classification was made long ago by E. S. Hartland (in 
Folk-Lore Journal, vol. iv, pp. 308-349). He classified the tales into five principal types: 
I, King Lear type; II, Value of salt type; III, Joseph type; IV, Raven's type; V, Lan- 
guage of beasts type. Of type 1 1 of this classification there are numerous variants. I have 
a very complete version from California. It has no relation to "Los ninos Coronados" 
type. See also Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii, pp. 1-25; Jacobs, English Fairy Tales (New 
Vork, 1911), pp. 51-56; County Folk-Lore (1912), vol. vi, p. 166; Biblioteca de las 
Tradiciones Populares, vol. viii, pp. 175 fol.; and Cosquin, Kohler, etc., mentioned by 
Lenz, below. 
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carefully, various Chilian versions. In view of this important 
publication of Lenz, I shall refrain from any further remarks. His 
study must be read in its entirety to get a clear idea of the co-relation 
of all these tales. The versions which are very close parallels to 
Mason's version from Mexico are studied on pp. 1 15-139. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
California. 



